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‘STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, 

This picture is a very correct view of 
the State House, from the Common, a lit- 
tle in front of it. We wish we could give 
as good a picture of the Common itself. 
Under the administration of our late 
Mayor, these beautiful grounds, embrac- 
ing about 75 acres, have been wonderful- 
ly improved and ornamented. The 
promenades, walks, trees, pond, undula- 
tions in its surface, protected by the mag- 
nificent and fort like houses, combine to 
render this spot, in the opinion of travel- 
lers, worthy of comparison with the most 
splendid in Europe. 

The Common is now putting on its 
summer glory, and our little folks are as 
thick there, as ever fire flies were in the 
grass of a summer’s night. They drive 
the hoop, frolic on the grass, and dance 
on the walks. They sail their boats on 
the pond, ride in their straw carriages, 
knock the ball, throw the grace hoop, 
laugh, race and sing. There is not a 
hole to tumble into, a stone to tilt their 
puny coaches, horse or cow to kick, hook, 
or otherwise alarm them. Nought but 
the ** Paul Pry ” bull dogs, of which our 
whiskered loafers seem somewhat fond, 
and somowhat resemble, appears to dis- 
turb their gambols or their glees. 

The State House fronting the Common, 
is 123 feet in length, and 61 in breadth. 
It is 110 feet above the level of the sea. 
From its dome,.may be seen ‘the hal- 
lowed halls of Harvard, and sacred field 
of Bunker! the harbor, islands, and adja- 
cent towns. It is one of the finest, and 
richest views in America, and thousands 
of people annually ascend to its height, 
to enjoy the enchanting scene. 

Cold Water Army. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
THE. JOURNEY. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams were going to 
take a journey of about forty miles to 
visit a relation. They had a good wag- 


Ai liams was to drive it himself. 


#| but the evening before they were to se 


|on, and a fine, stout horse, o Mr. Wil- 
They had 
‘one little boy of about nine years old; 


‘out had arrived, and they had not yet de- 
‘termined whether to take him or not. 
i Henry is a pretty good boy,” said Mr. 
| Williams to his wife, as they sat at the 
table after tea, ‘* and I should Jike to take 
him along; but boys are apt to be trou- 
blesome. We may not arrive until neh 
the evening, and ten to one he will he 
fast asleep, and will have to be tumbled 
out of the wagon into bed.” 

Henry drew himself up and looked at 
his mother. He had much ado to keep 
from.crying, for he wished extremely to 
go, and he thought his father treated him 
too muchike a baby; his mouth worked, 
and he aut his eyes very wide, but he 
said not a word. ‘I think,” said Mrs. 
Williams, “‘ that we may venture to take 
him with us. I am pretty sure he will be 
a good boy, and so far from being a trou- 
ble, he may be a he}p to-us.” 

“Very well,” said his father, “Jet him 
go then.” 

Henry had been a little sad and out of 
spirits all day. He had been anxious 
about this journey; but the moment his 
father and mother decided that he was to 
go with them, all his vivacity returned. 
He ran and kissed his mother, and then 
he went and put his things into his own 
little trunk very nicely. He did not feel 
at all sleepy, but when his father advised 
him to go to rest that he might be up 
bright and early in the morning, he skip- 
ped up stairs two steps at a time, and af- 
ter running two or three times around 
the room, threw off his clothes and jump- 
ed into bed. 

They got off in the morning without 
any accident, and travelled all the fore- 
noon, through a pleasant, cultivated coun- 
try. At noon, they stopped for a couple 
of hours to rest the horse and take din- 
ner; and Henry had a nice little nap on 
a chintz sofa in the room where they 
dined; but the moment his father said, 
“Come, Henry, we must be off,” he 
sprang up as brisk and gay as ever. 

Towards night, they came into a rough 
hilly country. Once, when they came to 
a long steep hill, Mr. Williams got out 
of the wagon to walk, and he gave the 
reins to Hépry, telling him to stop the 


hill. Henry felt very proud of this, and 
while they were waiting for his father to 
come up he said, “I think 1 am of some 
use to you, mother.” 

‘Yes, my dear,” replied his mother, 
‘and a great pleasure, too. I am glad 
to see you so happy, and that you make 
such a good traveller.” 

Presently, they came to a place where 
the road branched off into two; and 
Henry’s father was puzzled which one to 
take. There were no houses nvar, ner 
any persons passing; so after thinking 
and looking for a while, he determined to 
take the one which he thought ran most 
nearly in the direction in which he wish- 
ed to go. When he had gone about a 
mile, he met a man of whom he enquired 
whether he was in the right way to Mr. 
Hartwell’s. ‘Yes, sir,” said the man. 








‘« How far is it to his house?” 

* About two miles.” 

It was almost night. Henry’s father 
hipped up the horse, but the road be- 
ame narrow and stony; clouds had been 
rising, and before they reached the end 
of the two miles it was pitch dark. Mr. 
Williams was afraid to drive fast, for the 
horse stumbled, and every once ina while, 
the wagon was raised up so much on one 
side, as nearly to throw them out. At 
last, the horse stood still and would not 
move another step. Presently, it began 
to lighten and thunder. The horse seem- 
ed frightened, but would not go forward. 
Mr. Williams raised his whip to give him 
a severe blow, when Henry said, ‘ Stop, 
father, there is water before us, I hear it 
gurgling among the stones.” Mr. Wil- 
liams got out of the wagon and found 
they were on the edge of a high bank, 
with a brook running below. He called 
as loud as he could, but received no an- 
swer. ‘*My dear,” said he, “I must go 
and try to find help to get us out of this 
ugly spot.” 

Si and leave this uneasy horse,” said 
Mrs. Williams, in a voice of great alarm. 

‘‘What can I do? we cannot go for- 
ward, and I dare not try to go back the 
way we came, and we cannot sit here all 
night.” 

‘‘ Father,” said Henry, ‘ when it light- 
ens, I can see a little brown hut off ina 
distant field. I will go there, and per- 
haps we may get some one to assist us.” 

‘¢ You, Henry!” said his mother. ‘ No, 
I dare not have you go alone; I would 
rather sit here till morning.” 

** And be drenched in the rain, and get 
your death of cold. Mother, I shan't let 
you do that. I know you think Tama 
coward, but you shall see that I am more 
of a man than you think for.” He jump- 
ed out of the wagon and ran off in the di- 
rection of the hut. His mother sat trem- 
bling and looking in the way he had gone. 
She feared he would fall and get hurt 
among the rocks and stumps of trees, and 
she feared wild animals, and she feared 
bad men, in that lonely savage place, and 
she was just going to jump from the wag- 
on to follow her son and bring him back, 
when she saw a light twinkling at a dis- 
tance. It came nearer and nearer, and 
presently they heard voices. ‘ Father 
I’ve found somebody that will help us,” 







horse when he had got to the top of the, shouted Henry, and very soon he came 


, followed by a stout, good natured 
min, who told Mr. Williams that the 
bridge was gone ftom over the brook 
which crossed the road in that place ; but 
that there was a rough path through the 
woods and fields, and that he thought he 
could lead the horse safely through. So 
Henry got in the wagon, and the man 
took hold of the reins close to the horse’s 
mouth; and after winding about in the 
woods, and letting down fences, and 
crossing fields, they came in about three 
quarters of an hour to the bridge. Mr. 
Williams again enquired for Mr. Hart- 
well’s house. ‘Which Mr. Hartwell, 
uncle Ben, or the Squire ?” 

“The Squire, William Hartwell.” 

*«O, he lives off on the turnpike, about 
a mile and a half, and a fine place he has; 
this cross-road that you are just coming 





to, leads to his house, and you'll find it 

as smooth asa barn floor; and the moon’s 

rising, and the clouds breaking away. 

Good night, sir, and a pleasant ride to 
ou.” 

Mr. Williams called the man back and 
paid him for his trouble; and then he 
drove briskly on, and in a very short 
time they reached Squire Hartwell’s. 
They were expected, and the children 
were still up. The house was full of 
lights, and the supper table was set with 
all manner of good things. As they sat 
laughing and talking round the table, 
Henry could hardly believe they were the 
same people who had been lost in the 
woods, and who had felt so dismal and 
forlorn, but a snort time before. The 
Hartwells were all in astonishment when 
Mr. Williams told them where he had 
been. ‘I can’t conceive,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘* how you could have got in- 
to Hard Scrabble, but once there, I can- 
not imagine how you ever got out again.” 

**] don’t know that we ever should,” 
said Mr. Williams, ‘ ifit had not been for 
a courageous young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, who helped us out of the dif- 
ficulty.” ' 

He then told how Henry had discover- 
ed the water, and spied the cottage, and 
found the man; and they all agreed that 
it would have been very unfortunate if 
they had left him at home. 

Praise injures some children, but it did 
not injure Henry. He had formerly 
been rather a timid child, but the pleas- 
ure he felt, and the credit he got for his 
courage in “* Hard Scrabble,” had so good 
an effect upon him, that he grew to be a 
brave boy, and one that never flinched 
from doing what he ought to do in the 
time of difficulty and danger. S.S. A. 








MORALITY. 








LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE, 
*©O, uncle Sam,” said the children to 
him one morning, ‘we saw such a cu- 
rious light last night.” 
** What was it?” the uncle asked. 
The children, it seems, being out after 
dark, saw something out against the wall 
of a neighbor’s house shining with a pale 
light; but when a lantern was held up to 
it, the light disappeared, and they saw 
nothing but a piece of fish, which had 
been hung up there to dry. 
“* But, uncle,” they continued, “though 
it was so light,—at least while there was 
no other light there,—it was quite cold. 
It was not warm at all.” 
*‘Did you think, then,” uncle Sam 
asked, ‘that because there was light, 
there would be heat ?” 
“*O yes,” they replied; “ we thought 
the light belonged to fire.” 
““But you see you were mistaken,” 
their uncle continued ; “‘there are man 
things that shine in the dark, without any 
fire. 
This was quite enough to rouse their 
curiosity, and they at once cried out, 
** Do tell us something about things that 
shine as if they were on fire, without 
burning.” 
** Well, then,” said uncle Sam, “there 





is the glow-worm; a little insect; about 
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half an inch long, which has the powerof| ‘Well, then, my children, as I was | serve him. He, but only he, is the hap- BENEVOLENCE. 
emitting a palish green light from near | saying, this milky way in the ocean is pro-| py man, who, looking to heaven through | = a. 


the end of the tail. The light is about 
the size of a small pea. When I have 
been coming home, on a summer night, 
after dark, | have seen scores of them in 
the hedge side, shining like so many beau- 
tiful little stars. And in some countries 
Jarger insects shine in the same way. In 
the East Indies, an officer who was en- 
gaged in a campaign, as he was travelling 
one night through one of the mountain 
passes of the country, observed a very 
curious insect crawling along the ground, 
every part of which presented a luminous 
appearance. It was about two inches 
long. The body was of a pale blue 
flame-color, with yellow streaks down the 
back. Its legs and antenne (or feelers) 
were alsy of a bright yellow.” 

“That would be a pretty sight,” said 
the children, “to see little streaks of fire 
moving along the ground.” 

** Yes,” said uncle Sam; ‘ but would 
it not be prettier to see beautiful little 
sparks flying about in the air?” 

“Why, uncle,” they replied, ‘are 
there such things as fire-flies?” 

“ Yes, my children,” hé said; “there 
are many in South America. It is a sort 
of beetle ; and on each side of the breast 
is a small yellow spot, from which so 
bright a light is emitted, that persons can 
even see to read by it. Several are 
sometimes put into a small glass phial for 
this very purpose. And ladies will con- 
fine them in muslin, and use them as or- 
naments on the head. But they appear 
most beautiful when flying about. But,” 
added uncle Sam, “this light without 
fire is seen to greatest advantage in con- 
nection with living fishes. Some of them 
shine so brightly, as to furnish what 
might almost be called, ‘water fire- 
works.” 

“Did you ever see any yourself, un- 
cle?” asked the children very eagerly. 

“If I had not,” he answered them, ‘I 
could readily believe it, especially after 
I had seen glow-worms shining in the 
hedge-bottom, and pieces of fish shining 
against the side of a wall, when hung up 
to dry. But I have seen these water fire- 
works, and it was one of the most splen- 
did sights I ever saw.” 

*©O do tell us all about it,” said his 
little friends; ‘*we shall so like to hear 
it?” 
*¢T was crossing the Atlantic Ocean,” 
replied their uncle, ‘and we were about 
midway between England and America. 
The day had been fine, and the night 
though clear, was very dark. I was sit- 
ting on the deck, and admiring the long 
train of pale light which the vessel seem- 
ed to be drawing after it; just as if there 
had been a number of cabin-windows in 
the stern, (and our vessel was not large 
enough for that,) and candles shining 
from them all. We had a fair wind, but 
light; and were going along about five 
or six knots an hour.” 

** Knots! What are they, uncle ?” 

“O, miles, my children. They say 
knots at sen. But there was this beauti- 
ful, pale light, reaching several hundred 
yards behind us.” 

‘6 What coult it be, uncle?” 

“« Why, some say it arises from a very 
small sort of insect ; so small as scarcely 
to be discernible, except when it thus 
shines, which it is said to do when dis- 
turbed by the passage of a ship through 
the water, or by the agitation of the waves 
inastorm. And this seems most likely. 
So that, as what is called the milky way 
in the sky, is nothing but the blended light 
of an innumuerable quantity of stars, so 
distant as to be separately invisible; in 
the sea this milky way is occasioned by 
millions of animalcules 

** What are they, uncle?” 

Little animals, my children ; so small 
that hundreds will float in a drop of wa- 
ter, as if it were a large pond for them. 
They can only be seen by the help of a 
microscope.” 

“Some time or other you will tell us 
about these, uncle; but go on, and tell us 
about your water fire-works.” 





duced by millions of these minute living 
creatures, each having the power to emit 
light like the glow-worm. But this, beau- 
tiful a sight as it is, isnot what I referred 
to. The captain was walking near the 





middle of the vessel, when he suddenly 
stopped, and called me to him. ‘ Look 
there,” said he, pointing over the side of 
the vessel. I did look; and certainly 
there was the most spléndid sight I ever 
saw. There were some twenty or thirty 
porpoises darting backward and forward, 
their paths crossing each other in all di- 
rections.” 

“But did you not say it was a dark 
night, uncle Sam?” 

“Yes, my children,” he replied, “I 
did.” 

‘“*Then how could you see them, and 
know what they were?” 

“You think you have caught me,” he 
said: “but uncle Sam is not caught so 
easily. The whole surface of each fish was 
luminous, so that we could not only see 
them, but their exact shape. And, > 
proof, we saw among them an immense 
shark, with his sharp nose; and his shape, 
likewise, we could clearly perceive. 
When they darted about very swiftly, we 
could only see as it were flashes of light; 
not dazzling light, but pale, yet clear, 
and beautifully soft. When the fishes 
descended into deeper water, the light 
was less distinct; more so, when they came 
nearer the surface. And when they rap- 
idly darted about in various directions, 
the appearance was that of flashes of 
light crossing each other, or parallel to 
each other. In short, for nearly an hour 
we stood admiring this beautiful and won- 
derful exbibition.”* 

“* Well, my dear children,” now con- 
tinued uncle Sam, “‘you seem quite as- 
tonished. What are you thinking about?” 

** Why, uncle, how can light be with- 
out fire?” 

“Nay,” he replied; ‘‘*but why should 
light be with fire 1” 

‘* Why uncle, it is so, is it not?” 

‘Yes,’ he answered them, ‘ because 
such is the Creator’s will. But though 
fire gives out light, light is not fire. He 
who made the light collected it chiefly in 
the sun, and the beams of light are asso- 
ciated with heat. But as light can come 
from fire, so he has connected the proper- 
ty of emitting it, with certain dead sub- 
stances, and certain living animals. You 
may see the glow-worm some summer 
evening. You saw the luminous fish last 
night. And there is a chemical sub- 
stance, called phosphorus, which not only 
shines in the dark, but which, if you rub 
it on the wall, you see a light wherever it 
was rubbed. Only, by the way, this said 
phosphorus easily takes fire, and easily 
sets some substances on fire; so that it 
is a very dangerous article. But you 
must learn one lesson from such facts as 
these. The works of God are very’won- 
derful. He has made the sun to be a vast 
collection of light, so strong as to be quite 
dazzling. He has given the power of 
shining to little insects. Nay, some living 
beings, so small as to be themselves in- 
visible, yet when their light is blended, 
they cause a pathway of light to appear 
on the surface of the ocean, in the dark- 
ness of night. Who can tell how it is in 
the depths of the ocean, where sunlight 
can never come? Yet even there, for all 
the purposes for which light shall be re- 
quiried, by the wonderful contrivance of 


y | making certain bodies luminous, as much 


light may be present as is needful. He 
who made the vast body of the sun Jumin- 
ous, gave the power of shining to those 
almost inconceivable minute living crea- 
tures. All his works are made in wis- 
dom, and refer to its source. And this is 
their duty. If his works are so wonder- 
ful, what is He himself? While you ad- 
mire the creatures, adore the Creator. 
Fear him, and love him; bless him, and 





* The writer of the article here describes what 
he himself witnessed above a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago. 














the Lord Jesus Christ, is able to say, “O 
Lord, thou art my God !”—Uncle Sam. 





NOT SO FAST, BOYS. 


Many of the sports of children are too 
often dangerous. The great anxiety of 
parents in sending their children from 
home to school, grows out of their appre- 
hension that some accident will happen 
to them in their play and sports. Parents 
take great pleasure in seeing their chil- 
dren active and playful, but they tremble 
lest the buoyancy and thoughtlessness of 
childhood should lead them into perilous 
expeditions and unlucky experiments. 
They fear they will go into or upon wa- 
ter and be drowned—will climb trees and 
fall—will ventuce upon thin ice and fall 
through—will ride unmanageable horses, 
or undertake a war upon the squirrels 
with powder and be shot. 

Children are not aware of this anxiety. 
Every movement with them is upon the 
‘‘word and a blow” plan. Time, is not 
given for reflection, caution, or philoso- 
phy—* John, you don’t dare climb that 
tree and see what is in that nest up 
there.” ‘See if [don’t, Robert.” And 
there he is tugging up the tree. Now let 
us look at the hazards. Ifa limb breaks 
he may fall, or if his feet or hands slip— 
if he become frightened, or dizzy, or has 
the cramp,—down he goes. His father 
and mother don’t know he is upon the 
tree, and if they did they could not reach 
him, to get him down in safety. Their 
hearts would spring up to their throats in 
a minute, could they see him. 

Now let us reason about it a moment. 
Suppose there is a nest up there, the boys 
have no business with it. It belongs to 
some beautiful bird, who wants her house 
and home, as much as those boys do 
theirs. It was built up high to keep it 
away from the boys, the cats, weasels, 
skunks, &c. 

‘* But Robert stumped me!” Well sup- 
pose he did. He was a coward, or he 
would have led the way, instead of call- 
ing upon Johnto goup. True courage 
consists in doing a good action—an hon- 
orable action—and doing it in the right 
way, at the right time, and from right 
motives. Boys don’t stop long enough 
to think of all these things, but away they 
run, forgetting the advice, entreaties and 
often commands of their parents. 

If John falls he may strike his head 
first and die; or he may bréak his leg, 
and lame him as long as he lives. He 
must be carried home, or his parents sent 
for, and O, how grieved they must be— 
grieved that Robert had dared him— 
grieved that he had fallen and was hurt, 
and grieved that he had forgotten their 
wishes and commands. With all his 
pain, poor John cannot help thinking 
that if he had been more thoughtful he 
would have escaped this sad disaster, and 
would have saved his dear parents the 
distress his disobedience and thoughtless- 
ness have brought upon them as well as 
upon himself. 

Climbing trees is only one of a multi- 
tude of ways in which boys get broken 
limbs and wearisome lives. They are 
very fond of powder and of water. But 
we must talk of them hereafter. 

[Cold Water Army. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
TRUE CHARITY. 


‘* What a lovely day ‘for the Fair!” 
exclaimed Ellen Waters, as she drew 
aside her window curtain, ona fine morn. 
ing in October, and just cool enough to be 
comfortable! ‘Exactly the weather for 
my new frock too! Harry Thompson 
said it was the most becoming dress he 
ever saw!” A complacent glance at her 
mirror, as she uttered these words, show- 
ed that the compliment had not been an 
unwelcome one. We will follow her 
through this busy day, and if anything is 
amiss in her motives or actions, we wil] 
endeavor to avoid the same ourselves, this 
being the best use we can make of the 
faults of others. 

Ellen dressed herself with care; this 
was certainly very proper, but there was 
such an evident anxiety concerning the 
impression she would make, and such a 
long consultation about the becoming ap- 
pearance of various ribbons, flowers, &c, 
that her roguish little sister gravely ask- 
ed her, if she were going to sell herself at 
the Fair. After all was completed, and 
the last look at the mirror taken, Ellen 
hurried to the breakfast room. Hereshe 
found her mother, who had been for some 
time in ill health, looking more pale and 
feeble than ever; the baby brother, too, 
was crying, while the mother was vainly 
endeavoring to quiet and amuse him. 
Ellen was young and full of health, yet 
his cries troubled her extremely, but 
strange as it may seem, she never thought 
how sadly they must disturb the aching 
head of her sick mother. 

The Fair was not to commence for 
several hours, but Ellen was impatient t@® 
be there, and instead of taking thesbabe 
into another room, and giving her moth- 
er time for rest and quiet, she hurried 
away, thinking only of the expected 
pleasure, and of the praise she deserved, 
for devoting so much time to charity. 
She felt a little uneasy it is true, at pass 
ing the door of her Sabbath School teach- 
er, knowing how ill she was,.and how 
much she had urged the class to come 
and read to her; a kind and faithful 
teacher she had been, who had spent 
many, many hours in trying to win her 
young friends to the ways of pleasantness 
and peace. Then there was the little 
girl, who had so often run of errands for 
Ellen, and who was so sadly in want of 
the cast off clothing, which Ellen had 
promised to give her, that she might be 
able to attend school. But all these were 
unheeded, in preparations for the Fair, 
and if ever they occurred to Ellen as 
neglected duties, she was comforted by 
the idea, that she was laboring for a 
charitable object, und that one could not 
attend to everything. 

And now she might be seen in the 
crowded hall, chatting gaily with her 
companions, and enjoying to the utmost, 
the animated seene around her. And 
was this wrong? our young readers may 
ask; let us consider. During all this 
busy day, Ellen thought not of the wants 
of those who were to be relieved by this 
charity ; she had taken no pains to learn 
anything about the matter; indeed she 
had refused to listen to a statement of the 
suffering condition of this portion of her 
fellow beings, because she said, such de- 
scriptions were so uninteresting. She 
had not asked light from above, to show 
her the path of duty, or implored the 
blessing of God upon these efforts. Her 
mind was full of trifling thoughts, the 
news of the day, the dresses of her com- 
panions, the praises of her taste and skill 
which were so freely bestowed, and even 
the flattery which she sometimes receiv- 
ed, all occupied the mind, and led her to 
forget every thing else, in the excitement 
of the scene. She had never loved quiet 
duties or pleasures, and when engaged in 
bustling preparations for public celebra- 
tions, or in running from street to street 
for various purposes, which she called 





charity, had never realized, that all thi, 
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was done to gratify her own love of ex- 
citement, and not for the sake of doing 
good to others. Some there were, en- 
gaged in the same object, whose hearts 
were warm with love to God and man, 
and who were ever ready to sacrifice 
ease and convenience, to the welfare of 
their fellow beings. In the praise that 
was bestowed upon their arrangements, 
in every new parchase, and in all that 
was favorable to their plan, they thought 
only of the happiness of those who were 
to be benefitted by these means, and their 
hearts were full of gratitude to Him who 
had given them the power of being 
useful. 

We have before said, that the best use 
we can make of the faults of others, is to 
avoid the same errors in ourselves. There 
are perhaps some of our young readers, 
who have supposed themselves to be kind 
and benevolent, when they have never 
really sacrificed any pleasure, or gladly 
performed any unpleasant duty, for the 
good of others. Many a young lady has 
spent weeks upon some piece of embroi- 
dery, or other fancy work, which she was 
particularly fond of doing, and has thought 
herself very charitable, because the sale 
of it was for some benevolent object. 
Yet the same young lady would not will- 
ingly give up a day’s amusement, to sit 
by the bed side of a sick friend; to visit 
the dirty and unwholesome dwellings of 
the poor, and aid them in their distresses; 
or even to relieve acare worn mother, by 
assisting to clothe, nurse or amuse a 
younger brother or sister. If we would 
imitate the example of Him, ‘* who went 
about doing good,” we should not only do 
such things as please us, but should en- 
deavor to find out the ways in which we 
can be most useful, and be ever ready to 
give up our own amusement, when by so 
doing, we can give pleasure to another. 
Above all, we must ask of God, that He 
will show us our duty, and help us to do 
it rightly. We shall then realize that 
true charity consists in doing good to 
others, not for the sake of gratifying our- 
selves, but with the desire of pleasing our 
Heavenly Father. H. A. D. 

West Needham, June, 1843. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DAYS OF CHILDHOOD, 

Well da I remember little Emily S., 
my playmate in the days of childhood. 
She was a lively affectionate child, with 
a bright and happy face, which made 
your heart glad to look upon. Dear lit- 
tle Emily, I can see her now, as she 
looked the last time we played together 
in the arbor, at the foot of my father’s 
garden. We had been very happy all 
that day. School was dismissed early in 
the forenoon, on account of the illness of 
our teacher, and we had nothing to do 
but play. So we arranged our baby 
house anew, dressed our dolls, sang to 
them, and rocked them to sleep. 

I remember very well in the course of 
our childish conversation, I remarked to 
Emily, that it would not be a very long 
time, before we should be women—and 
how we regretted we should ever be too 
old to play. Poor thoughtless children! 
we never thought of death, although we 
went to Sabbath School, and were often 
reminded by our teacher, that we were 
We repeated long 
hymns, and chapters from the Bible, and 
thought ourselves very good when we 
were praised for reciting our lesson so 
well—but alas, when Monday morning 
came, we forgot all our instructions, and 
thought of nothing but play—play, all the 
week. 

I can never forget, as I said before, the 
last afternoon we played together ; Emi- 
ly appeared even brighter and more beau- 
tiful than usual, till towards night, when 
she complained of a headache, and said 
she must go home. I walked a short dis- 
tance with her, then we parted, with the 
Promise that I should call for her to go 
to school the next day. ’ I called in the 
morning, but was told that Emily was 


sick, with a fever. The next day I call-| 


ed again, and went into the room to see | 
her, but she was delirious, and did not 
know me. Oh how shocked I was, when 
I saw her looking so wild, and heard her 
talk so strangely. Yet 1 could not be- 
lieve she would die, but looked forward 
to the time, when she would be able to 
play with me again. 

She continued very ill all the week, and 
Sunday morning she was a corpse. My 
playmate had left me. She who had 
ever participated in all my little joys, 
who was ever ready to console me in all 
my childish sorrows. She who never 
imagined she could die when so full of 
life and health. She the happiest of the 
happy was gone, and I was left alone ! 

My little readers will you sometimes 
think of Emily’s life and death? Be as 
happy and amiable in your play-hours as 
she, but oh be not always so thoughtless. 
Remember you may die as young as she. 

Maria. 











THE NURSERY. 








I THOUGHT YOU WOULD LOOK AT ME. 


Lucy was the youngest of several chil- 
dren. The youngest, almost always, 
suffers from injudicious indulgence ; and 
so it was in this case. Though Lucy had 
many good qualities, she often made her- 
self very disagreeable. 

She was always leaning upon people as 
if she were weak, and unable to sit, or 
stand upright. She looked over people 
when reading, even if they read aloud. 
She examined chains, and rings; finger- 
ed laces; and drew out watches, from the 
belt or pocket. 

Although her mamma and sisters often 
told her this was improper, they took no 
energetic measures to prevent her doing 
so. In consequence of this, she was 
shunned as much as possible by visitors 
who often thought it a great pity, that a 
little girl so pleasant in some respects, 
should be so unpleasant in others. 

One summer, however, a lady made 
Lucy’s mamma a long visit. She was 
one of those kind people who endeavor 
to do some good wherever they are. She 
had not been long in the family when she 
asked permission to cure Lucy of her 
fault. It was readily granted, and Mrs. 
Sherburne, that was her name, imme- 
diately prepared herself for the task. 
Cutting three narrow slips of paper she 
wrote on each, these words, I thought you 
would look at me. One of them she plac- 
ed in the back of her watch, one, inside 
her bracelet, and one, she took in her 
hand. 

She went down stairs, and opening a 
book, slipped the paper into it, and com- 
menced reading. Most of the family 
were from home, and there happened to 
be no one in the room, but Lucy. It was 
not long before she came to Mrs. Sher- 
burne, and throwing her arms across her 
lap, leaned her whole weight upon her. 

“‘May I take out your watch, Mrs. 
Sherburne?” 

‘Certainly, my dear.” 

‘** May I open it, ma’am?” 

** Yes, if you wish.” 

Lucy did so, and read, “I thought you 
would look at me.” She understood its 
meaning perfectly ; and her brow, cheeks, 
and neck, were crimsoned. She return- 
ed the watch, and retreated hastily to the 
garden. But her habits had become al- 
most inveterate by long indulgence, and 
she could not cure herself without a 
struggle. 

After playing some time, she returned 
to the house. As she passed through the 
sitting room, she could not forbear taking 
one look, just to see how far Mrs. Sher- 
burne had read. She didso. Mrs. Sher- 
burne sat quietly, but the only words 
which met her eye were those she had 
once seen before. “JZ thought you 
would look at me.” 

Lucy fled. “TI never will look over 
any body, or examine any thing, as long 
as I live,” thought she. Alas, she once 





more forgot. That very evening Mrs. 


Sherburne’s bracelet flasbed with almost 
unwonted lustre beneath the astral lamp. 
Lucy sat near, and unthinkingly examin- 
ed the jewels. 

Mrs. Sherburne unclasped it, and plac- 
ed it in the hand of the little girl. As she 
did so, she carelessly turned it inside out, 
and there were the very words again, “I 
thought you would look at me.” 

This time Lucy’s mortification was ex- 
treme. She retired to her chamber, and 
did not appear again all the evening. 
‘Why could I not have been warned the 
first time?” thought she. ‘I declare, if 
I ever want to look at any thing, or over 
any body again, I will remember these 
hateful words.” 

The next day, her father sat reading a 
book she had never seen. She advanced 
towards him, but almost instantly retired, 
saying to herself, “I thought you would 
look at me.” 

Her sister Helen was painting a pretty 
picture. ‘1 will just look and see how 
much she has done,” thought she. ‘ No, 
no, I wont either, “I thought you would 
look at me.” 

Her mamma put on a new watch chain. 
It was curiously wrought, and Lucy wish- 
ed to examine it. She had extended her 
hand and was just about to take hold of 
it, when she started suddenly, and drew 
back. She recollected the lesson three 
times repeated, the day before. 

The mortifications which Lucy had 
suffered, quite cured her of her fault; 
and she was never tempted to the rude- 
ness, which she had so long practiced, 
without thinking of the words, ‘‘ I thought 
you would look at me.” 


[Little Stories for Little Children. 
| Sold by William Crosby § Co. Boston. 





WHAT IS SELFISIINESS, 


There was once a dog and a cat sitting 
by a kitchen door, when the cook came 
out, and threw several pieces of meat to 
them. 

They both sprung to get it, but the dog 
was the strongest, and so he drove the 
cat away, and ate all the meat himself. 
This was selfishness; by which I mean 
that the dog cared only for himself. The 
cat wanted the meat as much as he 
did; but he was the strongest, and so 
he took it all. 

But was this wrong?) No,—because 
the dog knew no better. The dog has 
no idea of God, or of that* beautiful gold- 
en rule of conduct, which requires us to 
do to others as we would have them do 
to us. 

Dr. Watts says,— 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite; 
For God hath made them so; 

Let bears and lions grow] and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too. 

But children have a different nature, 
and a different rule of conduct. Instead 
of biting and fighting, they are required 
to be kind and gentle toward one another, 
and to all mankind. 

Instead of being selfish, like the dog, 
they are commanded to be just and char- 
itable, by which I mean, that they should 
always give to others what is their due, 
also to give to others, if they can, what 
they stand in need of. 

lf achild snatches from another what 
is not his, he is selfish and very wicked. 
If a child tries'in any way to get what 
belongs to another, he is selfish, and is as 
bad as a thief ora robber. Selfishness is 
caring only for one’s self. It is a very 
bad thing, and every child should avoid 
it. A selfish person is never good, or 
happy, or beloved. 

How miserable should we all be if 
every person was to care only for himself! 
Suppose children and grown up people 
were all to be as selfish as cats and dogs. 
What constant fighting there would be 
among them! 

How dreadful it would be to see broth- 
ers and sisters snarling at each other, 
and pulling each other’s hair, and quar- 
relling about their food and their play- 
things! We ought to be thankful that 








God has given us a higher nature than 
that of beasts, and enabled us to see and 





ate to one another. 

And as we can see and feel this duty, 
we ought to be very careful always to 
observe it.—Merry’s Museum. 





FLOWERS OF SPRING. 

The shower of rain that was falling a 
few minutes ago is passed away ; the sun 
is shining bright, the drops of rain are as 
bright as diamonds on the young leaves. 
How sweet is the smell of the sweet 
briar after rain! How pleasant does the 
garden look! <A few weeks ago there 
were little signs of life anywhere, but 
now every border is full of flowers, and 
fresh buds are still showing their heads 
above the ground. 

And these buds will blow, and we shall 
see green leaves, and colors of blue, and 
red, and yellow, and orange, and purple; 
and the smell of the garden will be very 
sweet, from so many flowers. 

And will these bright flowers ever fade 
away ?, Will the leaves wither, and fall 
to the ground! Yes, they all must fade 
and die, and be seen no more. But the 
roots will live in the ground, and another 
spring the green leaves and the gay flow- 
ers will dgain put forth, and some will 
see them, though perhaps we may not. 

I was lately at a funeral, and saw the 
body of a little boy laid in the ground. 
This little child loved to go to church and 
to school, while he was well; and when 
he was laid on a sick bed, a friend asked 
him, how he would live if it should please 
God that he should get better?’ He said 
he would live to the glory of God. By 
this he meant that he would like to serve 
God and please him. 

But he did, not get well. 





He died, and 


the side of his brother and sister. Young 
persons, and little children, are often like 
the flowers, soon cut dewn, and we see 
them no more in this world. 

But there is a day, when that which 
was dead shall live again. The body 
shall live again with the soul, which could 
never die. And small, as well as great, 
will be raised from the dead; for all 
must stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. 

This is what the Bible tells us, and we 
know that is all true. As the grass apd 
the flowers die, so we must fade and die; 
but then we shall all live again, and nev- 
er die any more.—S. S. Advocate. 











RELIGION. 











HEATHEN BOY AND BIBLE. 
The Rev. A. Sutton, ina letter to the Rev. 
C. G. Sommers, dated at Cuttack (India,) re- 
lates the following story of the application of 
two lads fora New Testament. 


‘‘Abraham, I suppose, was about 17 years of 
age. He was the most rude and unpromising of 
all the Khund boys.* He was averse to the 
restraints of the school, and loved to steal away 
whenever he’ found opportunity to fish, hunt 
squirrels, shoot birds with a bow and pellet, at 
which he was very dexterous, &c. In fine, he 
gave us much?*trouble, and we feared that we 
should never make any thing of him. Still, 
there were occasions when his mind was ten- 
der, and he applied steadily to his book, though 
it seemed very hard work for him to do so. At 
length, I sent him out with brother Leacy, hop- 
ing he would manage him better, while his 
country excursions would gratify Abraham’s 
taste. But brother L. could do nothing with 
him. He came back, but ran away two or three 
times. Asa last resort, I asked the Commis- 
sioner to take him as a Chuprasse or servant of 
any kind, but he could find no opening for him. 
At this. last failure, Abraham again started, 
expecting to find his way by some Sumbhilpoor 








* Rescued from being inhumanly sacrificed to the Khund 
goddess. 
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boats to his native village, and return to his old 
habits. It was long-before we could trace him, 
and indeed all seemed inclined to let him go, 
We, however, and especially Mrs, Sutton. 
yearned over poor Abraham and could not give 
him up. We thought of these boats, and de- 
spatched a messenger to see if he were there. 
There poor Abraham was on his way, with a 
heavy heart, up the river, and directly his eye 
caught the Christian superintendent, he said he 
thought of Christ the good shepherd seeking 
after the lost sheep until he find it—He resolv- 
ed to return. It was on Saturday, andI saw 
him not till the next day in the children’s chap- 
el. Without knowing aught of Abraham’s feel- 
ings, I preached from ‘*Ye were as sheep going 
astray, but,’? &c. The awakening in the 
school had commenced the previous Sabbath, 
but this morning’s sermon produced a marked 
effect. I could see the big tears from Abraham’s 
eye, as he hid his face behind his book, fall 
drop, drop, drop, till he could refrain no longer, 
and went out. The next evening, when sever- 
al of the serious lads came to converse with me, 
A. was among them. This was our first inter- 
view, and the poor lad threw his rough arms 
around my neck and sobbed out, *“*] was asa 
sheep going astray, but now return to the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of my soul.’’ I think my wife 
and I felt something as angels feel when a sin- 
ner repents. From that day Abraham continu- 
ed an inquirer, and subsequently a candidate. 
On his arrival in Calcutta, contrary to all his 
former habits, he took his Testament, which he 
had lately learned to read pretty well, and 
spreading his mat near the gateway * (for [ had 
set him to watch the gate as is the custom in 
Calcutta), and there for hours he continued 
reading. 1 felt disposed to censure him for 
spending so much time reading, but he continu- 
ed this course in perfect health till the day of 
his death, when he was suddenly seized with 
the cholera, which terminared his life in a few 
hours. He was not added to the church on 
earth publicly,but we indulge a hope he has join- 
ed the church in heaven.’’ There, we trust, 
he will remain for ever under the good Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls. 





EDITORIAL. 








ss1T’S MINE! IT’S MINE !”” 


So said a little girl, with an earnest air, and 
a whining tone, as though the next moment her 
heart would break. What was the matter. 
One would have thought she was going to lose 
every thing she had. Why, it was nothing but 
a little bit of paper with which she had been 
playing, and which her little brother had just 
taken up to examine. But it was hers, and she 
thought her brother had no business to meddle 
with her things. True, he had not. But per- 
haps,he did not know that it was hers, or that 
she cared any thing for it, seeing it was lying 
onthe floor. If she had pleasantly said, “ Broth- 
er, that is my paper, and | have some use for it; 
but you may look at it awhile, if you want to, 
only don’t tear it ;” then her little brother would 
have been pleased with her generosity, and re- 
turned it without any trouble. But, being rudely 
set upon, and assailed with angry clamor, he set 
up for his rights too, and stoutly resisted her 
claim. They became very angry at each other, 
and in the scuffle, the paper was torn to pieces, 
and their clothes and their hair might have 
shared the same fate, if they had not been 
parted. 

A gentle, yielding spirit, would prevent all 
contention among children. If they love one 
another as they should, they will be willing that 
their brothers and sisters should use their things, 
and enjoy what gives them pleasure. And, if 
they mind the golden rule, they will not get 
each other’s things without leave, nor handle 
them roughly, nor abuse them. Be kind, gen- 
tle, and generous, and you will make yourselves, 
each other, and your parents doubly happy. vn. 








VARIETY.’ 








Submission. 


T remember hearing of a dear lover of books, 
who had his library burned down to the ground. 
When his friends expressed their surprise that 
he should bear his loss with so much calmness, 
his reply was, “I must have learned but little 
from my books if it has not taught me to endure 
the loss of them.” 

I remember hearing of another who had rea- 
son to expect that his dying brother would leave 
him a large fortune. “Your brother is dead,” 
said the executor, “out he has not left youa 
single sixpence of his property.” “If God had 
not known that I could do better without it than 
with it,’ was the reply, “I should have had it 
every penny. It might have given me many en- 





joyments on earth, but it would surely have 
hampered me on my way to heaven; I thank 
my heavenly Father for ridding me of the 
burden.” 

I remember, also, hearing of a third who, when 
told that his enemies had taken away his oxen, 
his asses, and his camels; that fire had fallen 
from heaven and consumed his sheep; that his 
servants had been slain with the edge of the 
sword; and that a great wind had blown down 
a house on the heads of his children, and killed 
them—replied, “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

Now what is the use of hearing about such 
instances of submission to the will of God, if 
they leave us as impatient under troubles, and 
as repining under Josses as they find us? These 
things should be as medicine to our minds, oil to 
our joints, and marrow to ourbones. Oh forthe 
spirit of some who have gone before us, who 
have borne affliction without murmuring, taken 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, endured 
meekly and patiently the bitterness of persecu- 
tion, even to death, and accounted all things but 
loss in comparison with the excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

[Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 
EE 


The Seasons, 


You will agree with Old Humphrey that 
Spring is a pleasant time; and when the sun is 
shining, the flowers blooming, the green trees 
waving, the birds singing, the balmy breeze 
blowing, the spirit rejoices, and the lips burst 
into a song. 
Summer is a pleasant time, when the noon- 
tide ray gilds up the woods, the waters, and the 
mountain-tops ; when the air is filled with odors, 
and the laugh of the merry haymakers is heard 
in the meads. 
Autumn is a pleasant time, and we cannot 
look without gladness on the golden grain, the 
laden fruit trees, the varied foliage, and the 
kindling heavens. 
Winter is a pleasant time to all who are 
hardy enough to walk abroad when the frosted 
snow lies on the ground, and the trees are hung 
fantastically with rime; for then wonder is 
awakened in the mind, and the pure, sharp, 
bracing air gives a cheerfulness to the spirit. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, are 
pleasant seasons, and if any thing can make them 
more pleasant, it is the heart-felt remembrance 
that they are the gift of God. Yes, He who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a meas- 
ure, and weighed the: mountains in scales, and 
the hills ina balance; He, with whom the na- 
tions are as a drop of a‘bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance, who “taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing ;” for whom 
“Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the 
beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering ;” 
He has given them to me. And what have I 
given in return? the fragments of my feelings, 
and the mere shreds of the joyous days and 
peaceful nights he has bestowed upon me. 
Oh let me then with all my powers, 
Prolong his sacred praise 

Through Spring and Summer’s rosy hours, 
And Autumn’s pleasant days! 

And when the keener wintry skies 
Shall freeze the sterile ground, 

Then let my hallelujahs rise, 

And more and more abound.—Ib, 
a 
The Stork with the Broken Bill, 


Without me ye can donothing.”’ John, xv. 5. 


I well remember seeing, some years ago, at 
the Zoological gardens in the Regent’s park, a 
Stork with a broken bill; a portion, at least, of 
two inches of the lower mandible had by some 
accident been broken off, so that it was impossi- 
ble- for the poor bird to pick up a particle of 
food. Many of the visitors, especially of the 
younger part of them, threw fruit and pieces of 
cake and gingerbread into the aviary, some of 
which fell on the ground, and some in the wa- 
ter; but though the other birds. freely partook of 
such food as suited their taste, the stork with 
the broken bill could not partake of the repast. 

It was a distressing sight to see the poor bird 
pushing his food about with his upper mandible, 
and opening his bill from time to time, with the 
desire and expectation of laying hold of the 
tempting piece before him. For half ‘an hour I 
stood watching him, and though never success- 
ful, the forlorn creature still went on vainly en- 
deavoring to satisfy his craving appetite. The 
keeper who had the care of him, told me that the 
bill would be mended, by adding a piece of 
wood, in the shape of a bill, to the broken part ; 
but whether this was ever done I cannot say. 

How often since that time, when vainly en- 
deavoring to pick up consolation and profit from 
God’s holy word, have I been reminded of the 
poor stork. With the bread of heaven before 
us, we may suffer hunger, but for Him who 
careth for us. He can accompany the reading 
of ‘the word with the influence of his Holy 
spirit. He whofeedeth the ravens must feed 


us, or we die with famine; for we cannot feed 
ourselves.— Ib, , 
ne re 
Alleine’s Alarm, 

In the Journal of Dr. King, at Athens, is the 
following interesting fact:—“ A young Greek, 
about seventeen years of age, has just left me. 
He came with a copy of ALLEINE’s ALARM in 
modern Greek, which I gave him some time 
since. At the time I gave it, 1 had a long and 
very serious conversation with him about his 
soul, and he seemed very solemn. I begged 
him to read the book with particular attention. 
This morning he seemed very serious, and said 
to me something like the following: “I have 
read this book several times, and it has made an 
impression on me which no other book ever did.” 
Saying this, he seemed affected almost to tears; 
and afterward remarked, that he felt his need of 
faith in Christ, as the only means of salvation ; 
that he had determined to leave all for Christ, 
and follow Christ, though with the opposition of 
his nearest friends, even of his father; that he 
felt himself exposed to temptations at every 
step, and begged me to pray for him. I propo- 
sed to pray with him, which he said he wished, 
but did not dare ask me to do. I offereda 
prayer with particular reference to his case. I 
then conversed some time with him; and again 
he begged me to remember him in my 
prayers.”— Youth’s Friend. 

mp 
A Curious Contrivance of Heathen Boys, 

The native boys belonging to a mission 
school in one of the South Sea islands, having 
few slates, and no copy books, supply the lack 
by going to the mountains, and breaking off a 
piece of the rock, one side of which they smooth 
by rubbing it upon a coral reef; they then dive 
into the sea, and breaking off one of the spires 
of the sea egg, use itas a pencil. This was re- 
lated at one of the anniversaries in London, dur- 
ing the past year, by the Rev. Mr. Pritchard, a 
missionary from the South Sea Islands, who at 
the same time exhibited to the audience one of 
these substitutes for slates. 

Thus, it appears, that these heathen boys are 
so anxious for improvement, that they will go to 
the top of a mountain for a slate, and to the bot- 
tom of the sea for a pencil, rather than miss the 
opportunity of learning to write. What a re- 
buke does this furnish to those little idlers in our 
more favored land, who, though abundantly fur- 
nished with books, and other means of instruc- 
tion, without any labor of their own, take no 
pains to improve their superior advantages. 
Are there any such—boys or girls—among our 
juvenile readers? We trust not; but if there 
are, we hope that in future they will take 
pattern from the example of those South Sea Is- 
landers. We do not mean that they should 
make their own slates out of pieces of rock, but 
that they should be faithful and diligent in ac- 
quring all useful knowledge.—S. §. Advocate. 

Oo 
Little Rosa. 
Written by a little girl nine years old. 

_Rosa was a proud haughty, little girl, and was 
kind to no one. Her sister Emma was very 
good indeed, and very beautifnl; and Rosa 
hated her because she was more beautiful, and 
because everybody loved her the best. As for 
Rosa nobody cared anything about her; and as 
she was not contented or happy, she begged her 
grandmother to send her to a boarding school. 
She thought that would make her happy. But 
she was mistaken for naughty children are not 
happy anywhere. Every one in the family was 
glad when she went away ; ever kind little Em- 
ma was happier without her. At the school the 
scholars soon began to dislike her; but when 
her kind teacher saw how miserable her naugh- 
ty temper made her, she felt sorry for her, and 
told her how she could become beloved and 
happy. 

Rosa was at first very angry, but her teacher 
was very affectionate, and took a great deal of 
pains to explain to her how wickedness always 
makes people unhappy. Rosa at last under- 
stood and thought about. this, and by obeying 
her teacher’s instructions, she became better and 
better, and grew to be good and useful and hap- 
py; and when she came home, she was quite as 
good, and as handsome as Emma, and they both 
became very charming ladies. 

[Boys’ and Girls’s Magazine. 
——_>————_ 
Hearing and Doing. 

The Rev. Mr. Erskine mentions a fact, which 
may afford a very useful hint to every hearer of 
the gospel. A person who had been to public 
worship, having returned home, perhaps some 
time sooner than usual, was asked, “Is all done?” 
“No!” replied he, “all is said, but all is not 
done!” How little is commonly done of all that 
is heard! “ Blessed are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it.” 


‘ Dumb Eloquence of a Dying Baboon. 
I remember a touching incident which hap- 





pened at the Cape of Good Hope when I was 
there. A party had gone out to shoot baboons, 
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The gentleman who related the anecdote; 
wounded one rather severely. Great was his sur- 
prise, on seeing the animal thus wounded leave 
the rest of the troop, approach him, and lie 
down at his feet. Looking him full in the face, 
the fainting, dying creature, pointed at its bleed- 
ing side, as much as to say, “ This is your crue] 
work, and what have I done to deserve it?” No 
language could surpass this in truth of appeal, 
or the moral lesson which it taught. 
[Rev. Dr. Jones's Lectare on Oratory. 
———~——_ 

Accident from playing with Firearms, 

On Saturday last three Jads were injured by 
the accidental explosion of the contents of a 
powder-flask, from which they were attempting 
to reload a gun, near Northey street, in this 
city. The face of one of the boys was so much 
burnt that it is feared his eyesight will be se- 
riously affected. One of his thumbs was se- 
verely lacerated. His companions were hurt, 
but not dangerously. This is another warning 
to boys against the perilous, but too common 
practice of playing with gunpowder and fire- 
arms. Accidents and evils are constantly occur- 
ring from this source.—Salem Gaz. 








POETRY. 








MARY DOW. 
“Come in, little stranger,” I said, 

As she tapped at my half-open door, 
While the blanket, pinned over her head, 
Just reached to the basket she bore. 

A look, full of innocence, fell 
From her modest and pretty blue eye, 
As she said, “J have matches to sell, 
And hope you are willing to buy. 
“ A penny a bunch is the price; 
I think you'll not find it too much ; 
They’re tied up so even and nice, 
And ready to light with a touch.” 
I asked, ‘*‘ What’s your name, little girl ?” 
“°Tis Mary,” she said, “ Mary Dow ;” 
And carelessly tossed off a curl 
That played o’er delicate brow. 
“‘ My father was lost in the deep, 
The ship never got to the shore ; 
And mother is sad and will weep, 
When she hears the wind blow and sea roar. 
“She sits there at home without food, 
Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed ; 
She paid all her money for wood, 
And so I sell matches for bread. 
“ For every time that she tries 
Some things she’d be paid for to make, 
And lays down the baby, it cries, 
And that makes my sick brother wake. 
“I'd go to the yard and get chips, 
But then it would make me too sad; 
To see men there building the ships, 
And think they had made one so bad. 
“T’ve one other gown, and with care, 
We think it may decently pass, 
With my bonnet, that’s put by to wear 
To meeting and Sunday School class. 
“T love to go there where I’m taught 
Of One who’s so wise and so good, 
He knows every action and thought, 
And gives e’en the raven his food. 
“ For he, [ am sure, who can take 
Such fatherly care of a bird, 
Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word. 
“ And now, if I only can sell 
The matches I brought out to-day, 
I think I shall do very well, 
And mother’ll rejoice at the,pay.” 


“Fly home, little bird,” then I thought, 
“ Fly home, full of joy, to your nest !” 
For I took all the matches she brought, 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 
[H. F. Gould. 
_——— 
BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 
Be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
Then, ’midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness—returned ! 
When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 
Her watch broken-hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps! 
Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove— 
Let trifles prevail not— 
Against those ye love!’ 
Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 
But the deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling! 
Oh, be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
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